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[Knowing that your Miscellany has an 
extensive circulation among readers of 
‘the soul-sube 


taste; and destrous that 


duing quality” should be universally 


felt, 
ty, being an Academic exercise. 


a gentle man of distinguis} 


[ send vou an Essay on Sensibili- 
By 
red _ celebrity 
in the literary world. There are some 
souls so refined as to look upon a mar- 
ble heart as the finest accomplishment 
of their natures. ‘They have struggled 
with their feelings, and established an 
artificial insensibility in their breasts; 
yes, there are some natures, such is the 
false pride of the world, there are some 
natures, that are ashamed to weep, and 
when impolite nature has surprised them, 
they have blushed at the unfashionald 

This is the only blush which dis- 


graces the human face: the blush of 


tear. 
modesty is the fair index of merit; and 
the blush of ingenuous shame 1s the hap- 
py symptom of returning virtue; buta 
blush like this is inverted humanity, and 
their guardian angel blushes to behold 
it. Let little souls ; let the jovial sons 
of pleasure laugh ata tear: let them ri- 
dicule it as the unmanly infirmity of 
weak and virgin bosoms ; as the melan- 
choly delight of solitary, joyless, gloomy 
souls.... Alas! unhappy men! 
to virtue, 


strangers 
strangers to rapture too! 
famished voluptuaries, they know not 
the costly luxury of a tear! Professors 
of pleasure, mistaken men! ye are wide 
of its source ; friendly, the gentle hand 


that will lead you to it. A virtuous 


tear, what is it? It is the majesty of 
man : itis the triumph of heroic virtue. 
An angel need not blush to weep, for 


hearts what reason and heaven have 


written in the page of truth ; 
Not he who cannot weep, but he who can, 


Shows the 


ereat soul, and proves himselfa | 





man. 
Sensibility is a spring of pity. Pity 
a gentle, lovely, virgin feeling. . There 


is something soft, and fair, and dove- 
like in it. 
feelings, the delicacy of tenderness, the 


It is the sweetness of our 


mildness ofthe breast. It will soon dis- 
cover itself in a reader, who reads in an 
audible voice. 
his emphasis, all will tell what is pas- 
The muscles of his face 


His pauses, his tones, 


sing within. 
become contracted, and his brow knit, 
when he reads of *‘ man’s inhumanity 
to man.” But when the imagery of his 
book points to the hand of beneficence 
kindly extended, him who 
wants, how his eyes sparkle with plea- 
sure! His cheeks glow! Khis whole form 
becomes animated. Itis, indeed, a most 
pleasing sight. Some will call this en- 
thusiasm ; let them call it what they 
will; the hdnd of beneficence kindly 
extended to relieve, is human nature’s 
most graceful movement, and an angel’s 
happiest attitude ; but gratitude, bath- 
ing that hand in tears, is as fair an 
image. 


to relieve 


The heart of gratitude is as 
rich, the generous impulse of her soul 
as strong, and her wish to confer hap- 
piness as ardent, as that of liberality ca 

be, but her hand is poor. It is this 
which stings her feelings....she was go- 
ing to rise, but this chains her down. 
How does she envy the possessors of 
wealth ! How does she wish for a smile 





from fortune ; I was going to say, how 





BE THOU THE FIRST OUR FFFORTS TO BEFRIEND 3} 
HIS PRAISE 18S LOST WHO STAYS TILL ALL COMMENB, 
POPE. 
FC ______ 
VOL. I.) NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 50, 1802. [NO. XXIV. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADY'S MONITOR. amore than angel wept over the grave does she pant to hear her benefactor 
SIR | ofatriend. Let us inscribe upon our groan; and for riches, to enable her to 
* ‘9 } 


turn that groan to a song. Friendly 
cruclty! generous avarice !] 


ON SENSIBILITY. 


AN ACADEMIC EXERCISE. 


Lrrn. (that universal fountain of beauty 
and happiness) in the gradual scale of na- 
ture, 'Sudlays itself in different kinds 
and dleguges ofexcellency. It blooms ia 
the vegetable world in a bright display of 
colour, and exhibits arichness, beauty, 
and elegance of scenery. It breathes 
throughanimal nature a still livelier charm: 
it plays in the harmonious circulation, it 
glows in the lovely aspect of health, and 
shines in the human face with a kind of 
divinity. 

These are its beautiful expressions in 
the vegetable and animal world: thus it 
blooms in th one, and thus it breathes in 
the othe’, to the mental world it shines 
with aXviner lustre still. The noblest 
life in all its glory, throbs, burns, and 
triumphs there. 


Mind....mind alone, bear witness earth and 
heaven, 

The living fountain in itself contains, 

Of beauteous and sublime. 


This is life in all its majesty! Sezszdzl- 
ty is the glorious life of thesoul, the health 
of the heart, the glory of the bosom....it 
thrills, and circulates through the heart- 
strings, dilates the breast, and kindles all 
the liberal affections. 

This feeling is possessed in various ite: 
grees, some bosoms are hard to melt, the 
current of their affections is frozen ; their 
feelings are rough and unpolished; their 
taste rude and inelegant; their pleasures 
gross and animal. Other souls are more 
civilized; they are refined, and softened 
with nicer affections. But theré is an 
higher rank than these. There is an or- 
der of more elegant souls still: souls 
whose heart-strings are finely spun, and 
nicely attuned: trembling in the delicacy 
of exquisite refinement, vibrating with the 
thrill of ethereal bliss , alive to the gentlest 


_ whisper of nature. 
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Nice machinery! how fair the synme 
try | how fn- th: spri us! how hirmpnat- 
ous the movement! — Hlustrious min 1s, 
souls ethereal! congenial with angels ! the 
n ootlity of intellectual order! rich in the 
lustre of sumptuous focling, graced with 
the polish of meatal cleru ice, an i crown- 
ed with the fair m esty of virtue. 

Sensibility is the fairest growth of the 
human heart; it branches out into miny 
amiable dispositions and generous aifsc- 
tions; and blossoms into beautiful! dowers 
of virtuous and elegant joy. 

Sensibility inspires’ with gratitude. 
When a heart of warin sensibility receives 
a benefaction, in a momeat the kindred 
affections are alive, and the grateful feel- 
ings rise instinctive. It glows with a ge- 
nerous flame; it melts into tenderness and 
love. The swelling tide of warm affections 
gushes from the speaking eye, to thank 
the liberal hand. 

The ductile feelings of a suseeptile 
heart quickly admit the i impressions which 
the hand of liberality makes. Gratitude 
is one of the most noble and amiable teel- 
mes which human nature can indulge. It 
is the reception of a benefit with a gracc, 
with an air of dignity, it shines with re- 
Hected lustre. Gratitude ts not eclipsed 
by the virtue which kindles it; it emulates 
its parent virtue, and shines with arival 
flame. 


The wish of beneficence is to kindle a 


delight in the bosom of its ‘objet; the 
breathings of gratitude telther thatthe flame 
rs kindled, and bless the hand that kindled 
it. ‘Lhe accent of gratitude thrills. with 
such ecstacy in the ear of liberality as am- 
ply repays her for the smile she has breath. 
ed into her bosom. Gratitude is the pay- 
ment of the debt it owes; it cancels the 
obligation, “and balances the account 
this is the incense which rises in the upper r 
world ; the harmony of heaven is the voice 
of gratitude. 

Let us, for a moment, look back to 
Eden’s happy realm! seat of pau nce 
and love, where love was the harmony, 
the smile, and the rapture of the scene. 
Lhis love, which happy den KDOW, this 
love with a tear in her eye is a picture of 
pity ; and is she not an angel? In Eden 
she was ever smiling, for the happy lambs 
used to play at her feet: here, she is ever 
Wee ping over the ble ding lamb. And 
say’ Does the tear she sheds sully the 
lustre of her beauty? Is it not an elegant 
charm? Is it nota comely tear? Surely, 
the guardian spirits that smiled on Eden 
would embrace their weep} g daughter 
with a milder complacency, gh loye her 
the more for the tear in her eye. 
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Senstoility is the snirce of ch irit Y. tr 


is sensibility that breathes the sym] pathetic 
sigh, that streams the tear of te nderne $8, 
that kindtes the benevolent wish, that ex- 
tends the relieving hand ; blest h and Let 
the hand of grandeur grasp a sceptre ; let 


H 


the hand of valour hurl the than chee at 
of war; but charitv’s kinder hand wipes 
away the tear of agony, and gently binds 


up the broken heart. llustrious hand! 
soon shalt thou lav hold oa the crown ot 
glory. ig ,.obler bosoms burn tor riches, 
tor i. mours, por cEowps A.3 : igaoble: ye ysomMs 
burn fo ee ‘se meaner things; but charity's 
more cclasfll ‘tern pants to bless t 

vhole world if she could. Kind philan- 
thropist! she smiles on all, and would 
bless allifit were inher power. She can- 


? 


; +} — 1 , 
Loft ao all she WwW yuld. She lifts upa toAaAnK- 
— E — rare ‘ . Ty chum? aha 
fuleve, and blesses Heaven for what snk 


. . . , - . c 1 
C Naritv 1s the tairest virtue oi man ; tne 


most graceful ornament of human nature! 
itis the smile of our virtues; the brightest 
star in the constellation. It is the honey- 
dew of our leelings, which gently drstils 


, 


upon the vale of life, dresses the lowers 
ina hner bloom, andscents them witha 
richer tragrance. 


Charity isa splendid pillar of human 


Virtue, and pronounces a silent vet strik- 
ing panegyric on the fallen fabric ; its lan- 
guage is 


‘ The fabric once was great.’ 


Charity is the daughter of Heaven, and 


Heaven’s favourite daughter too..,.Often 
she looks u ip to the cele stial K« len th: it bliss- 
tul kden she burns to reach. Blest spirit! 
expand thy wings! soon shalt thou mount 
to thy native skies, where every face is a 
smile, and where eve ry bosom is love. 


‘These are one, or two, of those amia- 


ble dispositions with which sensibility 
adorns human nature, It is sensibility 
that burns in the heart of gratitude, that’ 
weeps yn the eye of pity ; that smiles 
the countenance of charitv: and, surely, 
I raav add, it raat 3 in the cheek of mo- 
desty ; thro! » In the bosom otf friend iship: 
fi; a in the patriot breast, and shines in 
the lamp of devotion. 


Sensibiity is the rich fount ain of the 


fond endearments, the smiles of jife. and 
all the gentler virtues that sw ectcn, har- 
monize, and polish the domestic scene. 


t isthe spring ofallthe tender sympathies, 


the solt relcntings, the lovely affectiOne 
that enrich and embellish. human nature : 
that breathe a periume through all the 
scene of humanity, and shed a celestial 
lustre upon the moral world. 


( 16 be Concluded! in-our next.) 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE LADY'S MONITop, 
SIR, 

fin perusing vour paper of last week, I ob. 

served a biographical sketch of 

Minot. I could have wished the writer 

had entered more fully into the subject: 


byect 5 
and that his account of the writings ofour 


Jiidy ri 


late illustrious fellow-citizen had hot been 
so brief. The * Continuation of the ‘His. 
tory of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 
from the year 1748; with an Int roduc tory 
Sketch of Events from tts Original Setile- 
ment,’ is a work of great merit, and 
should be in th: hands of every American, 
It is a pleasing reflection that no Cepart- 
ment of literature among us 1S cultivated 
with more assiduity than that of history ; 
and thourh no historian has yet arisen who 
can vie with those who have so recently 


shone in (;reat-[rita nh, we have se’ eral 


, 2 } ' tie et . epveecr 7. 
who, for auigvenc id Muelity, deserve ho 
inconsicerable praise. v he wol < of Goy- 


‘rnor Hutchinson is weil known as a judi- 
cious and faithiul narrative o: the events 
ofthe Colony of Massachusetts, to the year 
1750. Thou rhy it is no where so express- 
ed, Judeve Minot's performance isevideny 
a continuation of that histery. In the 
eighth chapter of Mr. M's book is exhubit- 
ed a comparative view of the political 
schemes ot Great-Britain and Franee in 


relation to America, and of their respective 


? 


claims to its territorics, which fave pise to 
the commencement of hostilities on the 
western fronticrs, in the year 1754. The 
threatening aspect of this war, between 
those two great and rival nations, induced 
tle colonists to devise a plan of unto, 
which, as containing the germ of that con- 
fed racy W hich afterwards took pla ce, will 
be interesting to those who trace the origin 
and progress of events. By giving it en- 
tire from chapter ix. you will doubtlessbe- 
nelit the rising generation, and oblige a 
SUBSCRIBER«} 
Tne Six Nations of Indians were justly 
regarded by the English of so much con- 
sequence as to induce the commissioners 
ior plantations to direct a ge neral conven- 
tion of delegates from all the governments 
to be held tor treating with the m, and ses 
curing their. friendship, partic paaley 
they had been disgusted by ne glect va 
expericnced from the agents of the Pro- 
vince of Now-York. ‘To this meeting, 
which was held at Albany, on the 14th of 
June, 1754, Massachusetts, with on other 
provinces, sent commissioncrs. }t is re- 
markable that this government not only 








cmpowere d the commissioners to act up- 
on the ebject of the letter from the lords 
commissioners for trade and the planta- 
tions, at whose direction this conv ention 


was held, but likewise to enter into arti- 
cles of union and confederation with the 
other governments, for the general defence 
of his majesty’s subjects and interests in 
North-America, as well in time of peace 
as of war: and the latter part of this com- 
mission was not directly expressed in any 
other delegation ( xce piing that of Mary- 
land, and the instruction tn that was only 
to observe what should be proposed by 
others upon this subject. 

At the convention, about 150 
men only of the Six Nations assembled ; 
the affairs of the Indians were fully dis- 
cussed, and their interests secured by large 
presents. ‘The delegates stated the title 
of the English to their settlements in 
North-America, and the encroachments 
of the French upon them; and concluded 
that their further advances should be pre- 
vented; that the Indians should be secured 
bv a wise superintendancy, by a regula- 
tion of their trade, and by building a fort 
forthe safetv of each nation; that the free 
navigation of the lakes should be main- 
tained by sufficient naval armaments ; that 
all purchases oflands made of the Indians, 
unless when assembled im their public 
councils, or when they might be made by 
the governments within whose jurisdic 
tion the lands lie, should be made void; 
and that patentees of large unsettled ter. 
ritories should be ebliged to settle thu 
in a reasonable time. 


were 


The convention further gave an opinion, 
that enquiry should be made, and redress 
afforded the Indians, relative to fraudu- 
lent conveyances of their lands; that the 
bounds of those colonies which extend to 
the South-Sea should be contracted and 
limited by the Alleghany and Apalachian 
Mountains; and that there should be a 
union of the colonies, that so their coun- 
sels, treasure and strength, might be em- 
ployed, in due proportion, against the 
common enemy. 

The commissioners of Massachusetts 
reported, that a doubt arose in the con- 
vention as to dividing the union, at least 
mto two districts, from the great extent 
of territory included within it; but the 
probability that the designs of the enemy 
would require the united strength and 
counsels of the whole British continent, 
and that the affairs of the Indians would 
demand the direction of one undivided 
power, overruled an idea which, if ex- 
ecuted, must have much enfeebled, if not 
finally ruined, the strength of the whole. 

The plan of union was as follows, viz. 


It is proposed that humble application 
be made for an act of Parliament of Greate 
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Britain, by virtue of which one general 
government may be formed in America, 
including all the said colonies (M issachu- 
setts Bav, New-Hampshire, Connecticut, 


Rhode-Island, New-York, New-Jersy, 
Pennsytvania, Maryland, Virginia, North- 
Carolina and South-Carolina): within and 
under which government, each colony 
may retain its present constitution, except 
in the particulars wherein a change may 
be directed by the said act, as hereafter 
follows. 

President-General and Grand Council.— 
That the said general government be ad- 
ministered by a President-General, to be 
appointed and supported by the crown; 
and a Grand Council, to be chosen by the 
representatives of the people of the seve- 
ral colonies, met in their respective as- 
semblies. 

Election of Members.—That within 
months after the passing of such act, the 
Houses of Representatives that happen 
to he sitting within that time, or that shall 
be especially for that purpose convened, 
may and shall choose members for the 
Grand Council in the following propor- 
tion, that is to say: 





Massachusetts Bay 7 
New-Hampshire 2 
Connecticut 5 
Rhode-Island 2 
New-York 4 
New-Jersy 3 
Pennsylvania 6 
Marviand 4. 
Virginia 7 
North-Carolina 4 
South-Carolina 4 

48 

Place of jirst Meeting. —Who shall meet, 


for the first time, at the city of Philadel- 
phia, in Pennsylvania, being called by the 
President-General as soon as convenient- 
ly may be after his appointment. 

New EL£lection.—That there shall be a 
new election of the members of the Grand 
Council every three years; and, on the 
death or resignation of any member, his 
place shall be supplied by a new choice, at 
the next sitting of the Assembly of the co- 
lony he represented. 





Proportion of the Members after the 
first three years.—That after the first 
three years, when the proportion of mo- 
ney arising out of each colony to the ge- 
neral treasury can be known, the number 
| of members to be chosen for each colony 


shall, from time to time, in all ensuing 
elections, be regulated by that proportion 
(yet so as that the numbers to be chosen 
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by any one province be not more than se- 
ven, nor less than two.) 

Meetings of the Grand Council and Cail. 
— That the Grand Council shall meet 
once In every year, and oftner if occasion 
require, at such time and place as they 
shall adjourn to at the last preceding meet- 
ing, or as they shall be called to meet at, 
by the President-General, on any emerg- 
ency ; he having first obtained, in writ- 
ing, the consent of seven of the members 
to such call, and sent due and timely no- 
tice to the whole. 


Continuance.— That the Grand Coun- 
cil have power to choose their Speaker 
and shall neither be dissolved, prorogued, 
nor continued sitting longer than six weeks 
at one time, without their own consent, 
or the special command of the crown. 

Members’? Attendance.—That themem- 
bers ofthe Grand Council shall be allowed 
for them services ten shilling sterling per 
diem, during their session and journey to 
and from the place of meeting; twenty 
miles to be reckoned ; a day’s journey. 

Assent of Pr esident-General, and 
Duty.—That the assent of the Presicdent- 
General be requisite to all acts of the 
Grand Council; and that it be his office 
and duty to cause them to be carried into 
execution. 

Power of President-Generail and Grand 
Coungl—Treaties of Peace and War.— 
‘That the President-General, with the ad- 
vice of the Gtand Council, hold or direct 
all Indian treaties in which the general in- 
terest of the colonies may be concerned, 
and make peace, or declare war with In- 
dian nations. 

Indian Trade.—That they may make 
such laws as thev judge necessary for re- 
gulating all Indian trade. 

Indtan Purchases.—That they make 
all purchases from the Indians for the 
crown, of lands not now within the bounds 
of particular colonies, or that shall not be 
within their bounds when seme of them 
are reduced to 
sions. 

New Settlements. —That they make 
new settlements on such purchases, by 
granting lands im the King’s name, re. 
serving a quit-rent to the crown, for the 
use of the general treasury. 

Laws to govern them.— That they mak« 
laws for regulating and governing such 
new settlements, till the crown shal] think 
fit to form them into particular govern- 
ments. 

Raise Soldiers, and equip Vessels, &c. 
—That they raise and pay soldiers, build 
forts for the defence of any of the colonies, 


more convenient dimen.« 
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“to issue but by joint orders 
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and equip vessels of force, to guard the 
@oasts, PG i protect the trade on the ocean, 
lakes, or great rivers ; but they shall n 
impress men in any colony Ww ithqut the 
consent of the Legislature. 

Power to make Laws, Duties, Se. 
— Vhat forthese purposes they have power 
to make laws, and | lay and levy such gene- 

ral duties, imposts, or taxes, as to them 
shall appear most equal and just (consider- 
ing the ability and other cizcumst: ances of 
the ‘inhabitants in the several colonies), 
and such as may be collected with the least 
rather dis- 
couraging luxury than loading industry 
with unnecessary burdens. 

Gener Ww Treasurer and = Perticular 
Treasurer.— That they may appoint a Ge- 
1eral Treasurer and Ian Treasurer 
in each government, when necessary ; 
and, from time to time ; may order the 
sums in the treasuries of each government 
into the general treasury, or draw onthem 
for special payments, as they find most 
convenient. 

Monew, 


cr 


lay 


how to issue.—-Yet no monev 
of the Presi- 
dent-General and Grand Council, except 
where sums have been appropriated to 
particular purposes, and the President- 
General has been previously en 
by an act to draw for such sums. 

Aceounts.——That the general a@counts 
shall be yearly settled, and reported tothe 

several assemblies. 

Quorum.—That a quorum of the 
Grand Council, empowered to act with 
the President-General, do consist of twen- 
tv-five members, among whom there shall 
be one or more fromthe majority of the 
colonies. 

Laws to be transmitted.—That the laws 
made by them, for the purposes aforesaid, 
shall not be repugnant, but, as Near as 
may be, agreeable to the laws of England, 
and Shall be transmitted to the king in 
council, for ap alion, as may 
be after their passing; and if not disap 
proved within three vears after pregetita- 
tion, to remain 

Death of the President-General.—That 
in case of the death of the President- 
General, the Speaker of the Grand Coun- 
cil for the time being shall succeed, and b< 
vested with the same powers and autho- 
rities, to continue till the king’s ] pleasure 
‘he known. 
~ORcers, how appointed.—That all mili- 
‘avy commission officers, whether for land 


. 


5 
ae 


prob as soon 


m force. 


ar 


r sea service, to act under this general 
yastitution, shall ~ nominated by the 
P resi¢ lent-General; st the appro bation 
the Grand pnb is to be. obtained 


oi 


ipowered 
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Wefore they receive their commissions. 
And all civil officers are to be nominated 
by the Cirand Council, and to receive the 
President-Generai’s “approbation before 
thev officiate. 

VPacuncies, hore suppled.—Butin case of 
ve cy, by death, ha ate of any of- 
ficer, civil or military, under this consti- 
tution, the Pee of the province in 
which such vacancy happens, may appoint 
till the pleasure of the President: General 
and Grand Council can be known, 

see Cs lony m ay ie lyotend itse if On CINK A. 
encu, Fe—That the particul: ir militar “A 


as Ae as civil establich ments in each co- 
remain in their present state, the 
general constitution notwithstanding ; and 
that, on sudden emergencies, any colony 
mav defend itself, aa lay the accounts of 


lonv, 


expence thence arising before the Presi- 
dent-General and Grand Council, who 
mav allow and order payment of the same 
as far as they judge such accounts reason- 
- ~ 

able. 

In contemplating this instrument, one 
can hardiy suppress an } engnusinstic spirit 


America 
iy eae 
Aithough 


ot conjeomiye upon th e state of 
an d Eurc . hi: ke n pis <a 


it be short of the present weil-digested and 
skilful svst cim Oop erating y y, Upon t Tnited 
States, vet it evi idently sprung from the 


8 
same principles, and, if connected with 


the strong government o t Great Britain, 


probably would have lasted so long as 
greatly to retard » perhaps for ever to pre= 
vent, the rey olution ot i7 76, and 3 Its ¢Xe 
tensive conse quences. Blinded by fatal 
national prejudices, the British colonies 
would yet, ps rhaps, have considered 
French, Spaniards, and other foreign na- 
tions, as their natural enemies; and that 
connection, which tmparted blessings of 
liberty ull then unknown, to communi- 


tics now, by her example, emancipated 
from their political 

have been formed. The 

Americ a, SO ap awe d th rol 
nels in Asia and the nort 
her own continent, r igh have been 
restricted by the of moncpolv ; and 
the prospect of re Sones in, by rational 
and deliberaic me: 
try, to the equal « NYO yin 
principle. which 
for, might never have ened. 

The apprebensions rs the British cabi- 
net, however, seem to have been founded 
on a ditterent expectation. Thev con- 
templated the plan of union as calculated 
too strongly to demonstrate the ability of 
the colonies to defend themselves; whilst 
the controul of the crown over the admi- 
histrition was too teeble to imsure. its even- 
tual superiority. ‘They preferred advanc 
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ing monies to secure th 
W hich Si houk lt ne a awh tor Iyy * the general 
government in America, but raised by 
their own authority within the colonies. 
Entertaining these principles, they reject. 
éd the plan for want of sufficient powers 
in the throne; whilst the provincial g0- 
vernments, fearing that the royal Preroga. 
tive would have too prey: alin ® an influ. 
ence, united in the same decision from 
opposite principles: and the maturing and 
adopting of this important scheme in 
North-America was reserved tor her se. 
parate and independent authority, in the 
one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-e ight. 
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Ik REFLECTOR, 
NO. XII, 

HhOMER’S ILIAD. 


“Whose poem Phebus challenged for his own. 


TI 
ON 


MILTON, 


_ Tur Inrap of Homer is the most an. 

ent epic poem inthe world. He flourish. 
rs about mine Aur ied years before the 
birth of Christ. Hits immortal work is 
distributed into twenty-four books. Its 
subject is the war of ‘Troy, and most of 
his descriptions are stamped with all the 
clparacteristic marke of beauty and su- 
blimity. 

On such a topic, t] herefore, a few refiec- 
tions may not be unacceptable. The cuti- 
osity is strongly excited respecting works 
oi ge NILUS, € spectrally those ol ancient times. 
Such productions should! not be confined 
to the learned alone. With their contents, 
the scholar indeed is intimately acquainted. 
But it is our wish to lay o pen to the sight 
of ALL this venerable temple olantiquity ; 

The , of this poem first 
claims our atiention. A sketch ofits con- 
stituent parts will enable us the more fully 
to estimate the whol production. It shail 
be presented the reader ina few words. 

algamemnon, Who was appointed gencral 
in chief of the allie | army of the Grecians 
during the sicge oi Prov, was po ssessed of 
a fair captive, Ciryeecs hy name, and 
daughter of one of Apelis’s priests ; who 
came tothe Gre jan camp a supplant on 
his daughter’s behalt, and oftere d an hand- 
some ransoie to A yamemnon for her 
release ; but being unsuccessful, and even 
contumelicus!y repulsed by h im , Ap at 
the entreaty ol the offended fricst, and in 
revenge of the msult 
memnon, eiilicts and lavs waste the whole 
Grecian army by aplapue. Dhe ¢ Grecks, 
summoned by Ac hiilles, mect Imcauncis es 
Galcha uraged and seconded 


subiect 


novle 


glia, 


7 cis fies 
S him DY Ap ‘ 


dot 


Tice 


, the seer,e¢ 
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sy hin, declares that the P se §senet 
by Ap lo as a put nishimen of Avunem- 
non’s injurious treatment oo his priest, ia 
not acceptms the ransom and r: leasing 
Las eee e daughter ; and that therefore 
m order to God aad save the 
army, weit ery ‘Phe 
| Avaniem- 


appease the 
must be restored, 
occasion being so very urgent, 
non, though hie rhiv incensed, 
return his fair and favourite captive to her 
father ; but alter first quarrcelling most 
srievously with Aches who summoned 
the council and encouraged the proceed- 
ings; the next step he takes is to force 
away fromhim in return his most favourite 
iptive, Brisets. Achilles, highly atfronted 
injurious a treatment, withdraws 
himself from the army, and obtains of 
ubiter A promise, bv the intercession of 
his mother, the goddess Thetis, to revenge 
him, by nati ‘the T rojans too pow erful 
for the Greeks, and even suffering them to 
em at the verv fleet.. In conse- 
of the will of Fupiter, t the ‘Trojans, 
t of Hector, drive the 
from the eg with so greata 


defeat, that Ag 


resolves to 


it St? 


, Pe | 

qaestroy tn 
q 

nder the conduc 


rey ’ 
rer) 


the generals in coune ‘1. sends ambassadors 
to Achilles, to trv if they could er suade 
} Y } J ryt a ti 2¢ and <riyrts tr > 
iim, UY Cnireaties anit ppikis, ,, tee 


turn to the camp; 
haugl wWiiV 
mis< S¢ 


but ali tm vain: he 
and dismi 
afterwards his 

Patroclus, at the instivrati 
earnest andimportunaic ea 
leave of him to assist hi: ' 
go against the ‘Trojans, and that even in 

) 


his own armour, Phe ard of Palrocitts is 


at first of verv great service to the Greeks, 
and repels the ‘Trotans ; but he venturing 


9 far into the pha I, is afterward Killed 
by fecier, who strips him of dAchifes’s 
ar and wears it himself. ae aa lan. 
friend Patroclus’s death, 


sot his own armour, reaching the 


. ee 
ts si WS of b1tS 


eytisd " 
eA ORE EES 


oi Jehides, so provokes: him, that in 
order to revenge these high injuries, he 
renoanecs his anger, and what neither en- 
tre s nor promises could ever effect, 
recurns to the army, and is even reconciled 
,’ ) rom. Atier cloathing himself 


iy, Which his mother 7 /etzs 
brouvht him trom Vu/eun, he turns at 
against Hector and his 
Proejans; and after several-encounters he 
pursues him thrice round Troy’s walls, 
comes up with him and kills 
then clray es hin at his chariot 
in the sight of the Troja: syand f 
pe ther 
Having now fully satiated his 
he celebrated funeral games in 
of his dead friend. In the con- 


jeneth his splean 


ast 
him. He 


Whraeels 


and at 


t. have 
TWwerove 
, 
Parreciles. 
an er, 


honour 


davs to 


, bv the advice of 


about the ton ) of 
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Tie Lady's HMonttor. 


clusion of the poem, Priam himself, under | 


the conduct ot 
his tent to bx 


whic 


Me reury, comes by night to 
g tne body of his son /Zector, 
his restored to him for alarge ransom, 
carried back to Troy, and honourably in- 
terred. Such is the plot or ground-work 
of this celebrated poem. The genius of 
ifomer has converted these nmicidents into 
a most interesung production. 

Yo enumerate the distinct excellencies 
of this poem will not be expected. Each 
book has its peculiar beauties. 
its prominent features shall be 
forward. 


} met c ye na l 
charac Cady ilk the 


brought 
The invention of the poet, his 
tendene y of the w ork, 
shall pass beneath our review. 

Under the snvent/on ot the poet we rank 
his choice of the snbject, and the machine- 
ry by which it is decorated. Inthe present 
poem the former 1s well chosen, the latter 
interesting and sublime. What better 
subject could have been chosen for epic 
poetry than the war of Troy? The con- 

federacy Grecian States under one 

eries of ten years against this 
city, filled the ancient world 
with setuniniensee ! ‘This, then, is the sub- 
ject On which the genius of Homer seized 


for the display of his poctic powers. His 


of the 
tg tora 
celebrated 


machin is replete with intellectual 
grandeur. It was near to the age of gods 


and dcmi-zods! The mterierence ot the 


heavenly powers, confers upon the poem a 
BI solemnity. “Che manner of their 
irresistibly interests the at- 
We are overwhelmed by the 


‘nee ofthe scene. “When we look 


dignifie: 
Internosifion 
tention. 


aan . 
MAvrHnwce 
- 


upon his machinery says the ingenious 
17 : t 2 . : 

Sir. Pope, ‘Homer seems like his own 
i : 


5 Shaking Olvinpus, 
hime the 


“3? ! 
aaici 


ry . 7 ’ 
Characters whi m are CiOsely counected 


withthe invention ofthe poet, are Involved 
under- the article of stl ie ar 
under. the article of Slunptt itV. isS are 
the characters ol uure. Lhe ordinary 


“yr . **y* . f 1, o. ‘7 al 
appearances Of: the Rhiuma 


faithfully 


were by 
this 
dramatic 
irom the he- 
Hence. 


some me 


n race 

bkiomer pourtraved, Tin 

mav be justh 
? 


writer. Dialogue al 


; : 
sense ne tiled a 
MOU ds 
ss ~ et ~— Pd 

sinning to the end oO: the poem. 


itdeed, has he been accused in 
But his minute- 
vmpensed by the faithful 
In this 


nahes 11 eC rintity 
reseMoies Scr ipeure, next 


tediou: 
amply ree 
poriraitures which he delineates. 
respect Homer 
to which he is the most ancient author in 
the world. > 

Onto the v 


stances ot 


shiecSsS. 


Hess 18 


-arious exhibitions of charac- 
ter inthe Thad, it would be difficult to 
‘bhe character of Helen 
particularly in the third 
old generals behold her 
‘Lhe affection of Andro. 


make aselection. 
is well sketched, 
boek. where the 
W ith admiration. 


A tew of 
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mache is feclingly depicted. Her parting 
with //ector is a most affecting scene. me 
is about to enter the field of battle where 
he falls. She anticipates the sad event. 
The fright of the child which she held in 
her arms, and the whole affair is stamped 
with the divinity of genius: 


ce-ersesseseseeee “€ The illustrious chief of Troy, 
wretch'd his fond arms to clasp the lovely 
boy 3 
The babe clung crying to his nurse's breast, 


Scar'd at the jeaciisn helm, and nodding 
crest : 

With secret pleasure each fond parent 
smil'd, 


And Hector hastened to relieve his child. 
The glittering terrors from his brows un- 
bound, 
And plac’d the beaming helmit on the 
ground ; 
‘Then kis'd the child, and lifting high in air, 
‘Thus to the gods proferr’d a father’s prayer: 
O thou! whose glory fills the etherial throne, 
And all ye dethless powere-.\protest my son! 
Grant him, tike me, to purchase just renown, 
To guard the Trojans—to defend the crown; 
Against his country’s foe the war to wage, 
And rise the Hector of the future age! 
So when, triumphant, from successful toils, 
Of heroes slain he bears the reeking spoils, 
Whole hosts may hail him with deserv’d 
acclaim, 
And say—This 
fame ; 
While pleas’d amidst the general shouts of 
a roy, 
His mother’s conscious heart o’erflows 
with joy. 

He spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Restored the pleasing burden to her arms ; 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Ifush'd to repose and with a smile survey’d; 
‘The troubled pleasure soon chastis’d by fear . 
She mingled with the smile a tender tear. 
»++ee+ Phe glorious chief of Troy resumes 
Hiis tow’rv helmet, black with shading 

plumes ; 
Ilis princess parts with a prophetic sigh, 
Unwilling parts, and oft reverts her eye 
Yhat stream’d at every lookk—then moving 


chief transcends his father’s 


Si INV « 
Sought her own palace, and indulged her 
Wisc. s 
POPE’S TRANSLATION. 
laving thus noticed the characters of 


Homer, the language in which their senti- 
menis were conveyed is deserving atten- 
tion. It is pe culiarly simple and expres- 
sive. OF this the Greek scholar is soon 

apprised. it is destitute of those violent 
inversions with which more modern 
writers abound. Every word seemed to 
have dropt. from the mouth of the speak- 
er, and even appears to have been the very 
identical words uttered on the occasion. 

~he language is not hampered by the per- 
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plexity of art—it is what the heart itself 
has dictated. 

With respect to the tendency of the 
poem, it is highly practical. The perni- 
cious effects of anger are strikingly pointed 
out. Its evils are delineated by the hand 
ofa master. We cannot but deplore the 
quarrel of Achilles and Ava@memnon, when 
we contemplate the devastations it occa- 
sioned. The very first lines are expres- 
sive of its great moral, and on this part 
of the subject nothing more need be 
added :— 

Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful 

spring 
Of woes unnumber'd, heavenly goddesssing ! 
That wrath which hurl’d to Piuto’s gloomy 
reien, 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain ; 
Whose limbs unbury'd on the naked shore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore ; 
Since great Achilles and Atrides strove, 
Such was the sovereign doom, and such the 
will of Jove ! 

That this epic production is neverthe- 
less not without its defects, must be ac- 
knowledged. The chief objection arises 
froin the “nakedness of the manners which 
Homer hath described. But this circum- 
stance is resolved intu the state of those 
early times. Unaccustomed to that po- 
liteness to which we have habituated our- 
selves, things are related in the simple 
style in which they occurred. The Ibad 
of Homer is a mirror, and has therefore 
reflected the simple, undisguised manners 
of the times with truth and impartiality. 
Onthis divine poem we could have enlarged 
with great pleasure. The unlearned reader 
is referred to Pope’s translation, which 
possesses very considerable merit. The 
scholar will naturally have recourse to the 
fountain head, where he will taste the 
classic stream in all its richness and purity. 

To the celebrity of Homer numerous 
have been the testimonies. That of Rapin, 
in his comparison of Homer and Virgil, is 
peculiarly descriptive.—‘ Homer has in 
the fable of his poem a most large and no- 
ble foundation to build upon: his charac- 
ters are greatly extended; he has more 
grandeur and more of the sublime than 
others ; he paints things better ; his images 
are more finished and perfect pieces: his 
reflections have more morality in them, 
and are more sententious; his fancy is 
richer and more pregnant ; his wit more 
universal ; he is master in all professions, 
poet, orator, philosopher, geographer, 
artisan, as he pleases; he entertains us 
with more variety in the management of 
his malic 5 he has more of that impetuosity 
that raises and elevates the fancy ; his ex- 

-- pressions have more life, more strength 











HMonttor. 


he is ofa more happ 


The Ladps 


and energy in them ; 
genius, and has more of the temper r.and 
complexion of the poet than others ; his 
verses are more pompous and stately ; ; they 
more delight the ear of those that under- 
stand the beauty of poetry with thcirnum- 
ber and cadence ; fi: vally, he is more na- 
tural, his greatest art being to seem 7 with. 
out art, p alnting €v ery thing after nature.” 
Besides the Jad, Homer produced ano- 
ther poem, saniebed: the Ow" Usseyy W hich « de- 
scribes the the wanderings of the Grecian 
Ulysses in his return from the war of Troy. 
It contains a most pleasing delineation of 
domestic manners. But on this subj¢ ct 
we must not enlarge » conclude in the 
words of Hawke swort —HomeEr In the 
[liad resembles the river Nile, when tt 
descends ina cataract that deafens and 
astonishes the neig ibitants. 
In the Odvssey, he is still like ana same 
Nile, when its genial i: gps s gently 
diffuse fertility and fatness over 
ful plains of Egypt.” 


ty! bouri! 8, hile 


1e pracc- 


—— 
PLAINTIFF. 
NO. VI. 


ssesssesseeeee Lhe long demurring maid 
Whose lonely unappropriated swects 
Smiled like yon knotot cowslips on the cliff, 
Not to be come at by the willing hand. 
BLAIR. 


THE 


MR. EDITOR, 


Convincep that my case is no less la- 
mentable than any which has hitherto 
claimed your attention, I shall without 
apology or preface, unbosom my sorrows, 
and state my grievances. 

I ama maiden lady of fifty, 
a fortune not inconsiderable. My father 
was arich merchant, who married a lady 
remarkable for her tale nts in the different 
departments of housewifery. Being the 
eldest of their two daughters, my parents 
were uncommonly solicitous to bestow on 
mea good education, and to have me fully 
initiated into what is called a Anowledge of 
the world. They liberally stored my mind 
with maxims, which (although I received 
them with veneration), I did not under. 
stand; but which, when I came to years 
of maturity, I resolved to follow, without 
examining: their propricty, or considering 
their consequence. 

At the usual time, I was ushered into 
the world as a girl fully armed against all 
the wiles of artifice, and the fascinations 
of flattery. I was taught to consider every 
man who courted my favour as a gallant or 
debauchee, if he did not perform ‘some eXx- 
traordinary piece of kindness for me, or 
was unwilling to be received by me upon 
the terms of a slave. 


possessing 


{ 








With rigid punctuality U performed the 
injunctions lai don me by me parents. My 
life was spent in one insipid round of so. 
licitation and re jee tion. I found none of 
my admirers so frantic, as to lie down and 
break their hearts at my indifference, or to 
go and sigh to the woods and streams for 
my cruelty. {t is true, lL received many 
woeful ballads, but as I found these went 
far bevond reality, I concluded (perhaps 
justly) that their authors could not be sine 
In short, (not to tire vour p: itience) 
I was tound to be a creature who ina 
manner breathed in another atmosphere, 
who was not willing to partake the com. 
mon lot of humanity, and who acted only 
as interest directed, or ay re enjoined, 

While I was thus engaged, my younger 
sister clopement with a neigh. 
bouring grocer’s son; with whom she had 
exch: mnged afew glances, while purchasing 
some articles for the us se of the family, 


cere, 


made an 


My father, as may naturally be conceived, 
was at first irreconcileable. But the 


young man’s father being a constant cus- 
tomer of my father’s, an agreement was 
happily effected before any severe mea- 
sures had been taken. 

Thus, while my sister was laudably (I 
must sav) pe rforming her duty to society, 
I was spending my time in useless engui- 
ries, suspicions, and deliberations ; till 
the lie of action was over, and the pos- 
sibility of choice precluded. 

Robbed by the hand of time of all those 
attractions which awaken and cherish the 
tender sentiment of love, I am become the 
derision of my enemies, the sport of the 


young, and the contempt of the aged. If 
assemblies of 


I enter at any time into the 
youth and gaiety, I may expect to meet 
the glances of the whole company, while a 
low titter, circling around, conveys to my 
ears the invidious epithet of, “An old 
maid,’ 

If again I seek for relief among those 
whom age has rendered more grave and 
solemn, I meet with a mortification no less 
grievous. ‘hey look upon me either as 
one, who by some disgusting peculiarity 
has excluded herself from the joys of con- 
nubial felicity, or as a misanthrope, who 
has shut herself up from the burdens and 

care of the marriage state to enjoy the quiet 
of celibacy. Had I followed the sage ad- 
vice of my favourite author, this had not 
been my present situation. ‘* There are 
goods,” says he, ‘so opposed, that we 
cannot seize both, but, by too much 
prudence, may pass between them at too 
great a distance to reach either. ‘This is 
often the fate oflong consideration; he does 
nothing, who endeavours to do more than 
is allowed to humanity, Flatter not your- 
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self with contrericties of pleasure. Or the 
bies 1:75 set fore you, make Vout choice 
a i H Coons ! 7 

Advanced to my fiftieth year, I look 


on a life spent to little 


De Witn regret 
“no purpose, unless, Sir, may conduct 
ay scive as a Warning to others, agamst 


scrupulousness in the choice of 


that false 
which has ruined my happi- 


“ fu » InG, 
| rendered gegen Se, f 
a rendered nie more an OIC cto 
mity than of censure. 
I remain, Sir. 
y ’ 7 e, 
Your humble Servant, 

MARLOW. 








New-York, 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 530, 1802. 
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3 A communication from “ Mr. Mrr- 
CTER” is received; butit having been once be- 
fore the public, has not sufficient merit to en- 
title ittoa re-publication. Itis evidently the 
productionof a juvenile writer; and we would 
advise him to allow himself more time for 
the perfection of his compositions. 


Che Drama. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 

* lis withour judgments as our wate hegs none 
Go just alike, yeteach believes his own. 

POPE. 

January 25. A new comedy, entitled 
Medern Macic; or, The Writine Des, 
from the prolific pen of Kotzebue, was 
this evening presented to “a thin audi- 
ence.” ‘This is the same piece which was 
published in London, some time since, 
under the title of The Wiriting Desks or, 
Youthin Danger, which we think the more 
appropriate title. At no period, we be- 
heve, has the rage for alterations and 
amendments becn more prevalent than the 
present; as we seldom see a play, trans- 
lated by different persons, or performed at 
different Theatres, bear the same title. 
‘As this piece has been some time before 
the pubhe, each reader can judge for him- 
self; but we belicve most of them will ac- 
knowledge, that they expected more from 
the author of Pizarro. It is much better 
suited to the closet than the stage. The 
dramas of Kotzebue abound in morality ; 
and we frequently meet with those exqui- 
site touches of sympathy, and native sensi- 
bility, which speak to the heart, and en- 
Ciiam Our attention. 
; The characters were personated. as fol- 
LOWS : 
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The Lady's Montor. 


=a A 
, Flodgeinson. 
4 


Goodwin ..... 4% 


Herman.....- Ho27. 
Shape. sos + 8 Hudian, Jun. 
Nir. Brien as + Tyler. 
Ensign Erlen.. . Cooper 

saron Boldenstern Lox. 

Seiby 68.0) 16 epee Martin. 
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Robinson. 
Mrs. Erlen . . . . } 


. dirs. Blelmath. 
Sophia . ..... . diss £. A. Westray. 
Countess of Apewit . dirs. Simpson. 
Madame Lupuitz.. Hayy. 
Emily’. ...... . Miss Harding. 

‘The characters are, in general, drawn 
with considerable ability ; though none of 
them, perhaps, have the merit of origin- 
ality. 

Ur. Goodwin isa young man of an ami- 
able disposition, and possessing an excel- 
lent heart, but ne is credulous and fond of 
gambling. “he author has produced a 
happy succession of incidents, which ef- 
fectually cure him of credulity, and his 
propensity to gambling. ‘his is the prin- 
cipai part of the piot. 

My, Erien was tormerly a man in good 
circumstances, and had been on terms of 
fnendship with Mr. Goodwin’s father, 
who was a merchant, and whom he (Mr. 
Erlen) had lent seven thousand dollars. 
Lhis money had been concealed in a pri- 
vate draw of a writing-desk, and, at the 
death of the elder Goodwin, the desk came 
into the possession of Mr. Erlen. Good- 
win died suddenly the day after he had re- 
ceived the money ; and there had been no 
entry made of it in the books. ‘This mis- 
jortune had brought the Erlen family to 
absolute poverty; and an officer of the po- 
lice makes his appearance to seize their 
household goods. Erlen bears his mis- 
fertune with the fortitude of a man, and 
the resignation of a christian. He goes 
to the desk & takes out his papers ; having 
done this, the officer asks him if he is sure 
there is no secret draw. Erlen informs 
him he knows of none. The officer then 
examines the desk, and finds one, which 
contams seven thousand dollars, and a 
letter of advice to voung-‘Goodwin. Erlen 
looks at the money, and recognizes his 
own bills, which were put up just as they 
were when he gave them to the elder 
Goodwin. He insists upon presenting 
them and the letter to young Goodwin, 
and relating the manner in which they 
werefound. Thisisdone. Goodwin ac- 
cepts the letter but not the money ; and 
Erlen returns home in the possession of 
wealth and happiness. 

Ensign Erlen, the son of the above gen- 
tleman, had embraced a military life, nat 
from choice, but from necessity. He is 


employed as a secret agent throughout the 
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piece ; and discovers all the schemes which 
ure put in practice to decerve, and extort > 
money from Mr. Goodwin. 

Aaron Boldenstern exhibits a true pic- 
ture of the fashionable gentleman. We 
hope the youthful part ofthe audience, 
particuta ly, have derived instruction front 
him. 

Sophia isthe daughter of Mr. Erlen, and 
is chambermaid tothe Countess of Apewit, 
whose house Goodwin frequented, and 
lost considerable sums at play. Sophia 
warns him of his danger. This leads to 
an interview between him and Sophia 
(which the author has managed with skill 
and cffect). Goodwin declares his passion 
tohcr. She is discharged from the Coun- 
tess’s service for informing Goodwin of 
the plots against him, and goes home to 
her parents. After Erlen’s interview 
with Goodwin, he receives a visit from 
him. When Goodwin enters, he per- 
ceives Sophia and the Ensign embracing’ 
each other, which excites his jealousy, 
having never been informed that the En- 
sign was her brother. Mr. Erten enters, 
and an explanation takes place, to the sat« 
isfaction of all parties. Goodwin receives 
Sophia from the hand of her father, which 
concludes the piece. 

The periormers, in general, exerted 
themselves to save the play: we must, 
however, select Mr. Tyler, whose L£rlen 
was a spirited performance. We think 
the charactc: of Baron Baldenstern, should 
have beem-given to Jefferson, 44 that is in 
his line of playing; and especially as Fox 
is so unfortunate as to be unable to deter- 
mine in Which line he excels, 

The farce was A/edern Antiques; or, 
The Merry Mourners. 

January 27. Modern Magic; or, The 
Vriting-Desk ; with the pantomime of 
Robinson Crusoe. 
January 29. Morton’s comedy of 4 
Cure for the Heart-Ache ; with the enter- 
tainment of The Irishman in London. 
Mr. Wiison, from the Theatres Royal 
Drury-Lane and Covent-Garden, made 
his first appearance, on these boards, m 
the charactor of ‘rank Gatland. An ace 
count of the person and abilities of this gen- 
tleman, shali be given in our next, 
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MARRIED, 


At Springfield, New-Jersey, on Thursday 
last. Myr, ApranuamM MERRET, to Miss 
Rreecca Lams. 


PRINTING, 


In all its various branches, executed 








yatthis Office, with neatness, accuracy, and 
dispatch. 
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Pariasstan Garland. 


ON FEMALE NEATNESS AFTER MARRIAGE. 

Wary, Celia, is your spreading waist 
So loose, so negligently lac’d ¢ 
Why must the wrapping bed-gown hide 
Your snowy bosom’s swelling pride? 
How ill that dress adorns your head, 
Distain’d and rumpled from the bed! 
Those clouds that shade vour blooming face, 
A little water might displace ; 
As nature every morn bestows 
The chrystal dew to cleanse the rose. 
Those tresses, as the raven black, 
That wav'd in ringlets down your back, 
Uncomb’d, and injur'd by neglect, 
Destroy the face which once they deck'd. 
Whence this forgetfulness of dress ! 
Pray, Madam are you married ?....Yeseeu. 
Nay, then indeed the wonder ceases, 
No matter now how loose your dress is ; 
The end is won, your fortune’s made, 
Your sister now may take the trade. 
Alas! what pity ’tis to find 
This fault in half the female kind! 
From hence proceed aversion, strife, 
And all that sours the wedded life. 
Beauty can only point the dart, 
"Tis neatness guides it to the heart ; 
Let neatness then and beauty strive 


To keep a wav’ring flame alive. 


’Tis harder far (you'll find it true) 

To keep the conquest, than subdue ; 
Admit us once behind the screen, 
What is there farther to be seen! 

A newer face may raise the flame, 

But every woman is the same. 

Then study chiefly to improve 

The charm that fix’d your husband’s love ; 
Weigh well his humour. Was it dress 
That gave your beauty power to bless? 
Pursue it still, be neater seen ; 

’Tis always frugal to be clean ; 

So shall you keep alive desire, 

And time’s swift wing shal] fan the fire. 


a 
LINES 


ADDRESSED TO PETER PINDAR, ESQ. BY 
ANTI PINDAR. 


Pray, PETER PinpAr, hold your roar, 
Your scandal hurts not Hannan More; 
Nor yet the prelate, whom you'd drub, 
With hand profane and great hubbub. 
Secundum artem, make a pill, 

And, as of old, employ your skill ; 
Think that a puke, or, nauseous stuff, 
May bring you money quite enough ; 
But do not laugh and play the fool, 
For simpletons to take your rule; 








The Lady's Hionitor. 


Catch and turn a sondid penny, 

At the cost of tagtails funny ; 

Will vour scoff elude all shame, 

And with success the best defame! 
The muses blush, when vou we uld say, 
That sheemits no lucid ray; 

That genius, through some deviation, 
Owns ber not as a relation : 

Now Perer, how shall folk be mute! 
Behold your muse a prostitute. 

I know you think her wond’rons fine. 
Altho’ a leering concubine ; 

Explore the bottom of her hill, 

What once she was that she 1S Still.ece 
-An infidel, 

- 


And from her lips come winged hes. 


in deep disguise, 

Oh! the charming sprightly Pevrrr, 

You are reckon'd safe in satvr ; 

But let me warn vou of her woe, 

When you a fair one would undo; 

* Drags the vile whisp’rerirom his dark abode, 


“?'Tillall the demon starts up trom the toad. 


-——Tt Be - 
REFLECTIONS 
ON REVISITING A VILLAGE. 


Hatt, peaceful village! thou delightful scene 
Of all my boyish sports! Sweet rural spot, 
Which memory, *“ Parent of th’ ideal hosts,” 
And contemplation, heaven-born nymph, oft 
love 
In magic tints to picture! 
Hail ye shades 
Of academe! where many a live-long hour 
My daily task I’ve conn’d, anxious to hear 
The clock strike twelve, glad sound of liberty. 
Amid your haunts my infant mind put forth 
Its earliest germs, beneath the fostering hand 
Of him, whose heart with honest pride would 
glow, 
What time with pleasure-sparkling eyes he 
view'd 
(Sweet recompence for all his cares, histoils!) 
Scions of genius blossom fair around. 
There E , lov’d companion of my youth! 
We panted up the steep ascent that leads 
To wisdom’s sacred temple; there the flowers 
Of classic lore we cull'd. 





Thrice happy days! 
When through the verdant, sweetly-winding 
paths 
Of yonder garden, where luxuriant bloom 
Pomona’s stores, with nimble feet I stray’d, 
And dulcet raspberries phick'd. 
Lo there the ash, 
Beneath whose leafy canopy reclin’d, 
The songs of Tityrus, the Mantuan swain, 
And the Meonian bard’s mellifluentt srains, 
Full oft have I perus’d. Where sterile weeds 
And waving grass yon crumbling wall o’ertop, 
Erst in my vacant hours a little spot 
I us’d to cultivate ; but ah! how oft 
Hath some malicious cow my floral hopes 
All, all destroyed! Misfortune to endure, 





Is man’s peculiar destiny, and pain 
Embitters e’en the halcyon days of youth. 
On the green margin of yon sedgy lake 








ayaneee me and wucyia. the sportive froes, 
rmarkdthe pebole on the smooth expanse 
Lucreasing: ¢ ties form. is. 
In the low cot, 
That peeps between those ivied church-vard 
elms, . 


An aged matron dwelt, whose toys and tarts 
Mine eyes attracted, tempting me t’ exhaust 


My slender purse. How chang’'d the scene! 
‘Time was 

\When many an adage the decript dame, 

W ith grave demeanor spoke, and with events 

Ot years long past, each listening elf amus’d, 

But now, alas! her clay-cold limbs enshrin’d, 

Beneaththis hilleck sleep the sleepot death as 

Nine times the tenants of von leafy bower, 

With descants shrill have hail'd the spring’s 
return, 

Since first I gambol’d on this daisied green 

With joyous heart, and “urg’dthe flying ball.” 

fiail,peaceful village! Thesethy sylvan scenes 

\ deep memento qn my soul impress; 

‘These bidme mark with whatunnotic’d speed 

VYeeks, months, and years roll round ; these 
bid me mark, 

liowsoon dissolve the fairest, fondest hopes, 

And trancing 
morn. 


spells, that charm life’s rosy 


a 
TO A FRIEND ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 


ReEGARpb, my friend, this genuine strain 
From friendship’s artless lyre, 
Which, to thy virtues justly due, 
Thy virtues shall] inspire, 


Nor think the world-illumin’‘d blaze 
Of velour’s dread renown, 

Nor all the steps ambition strides 
Yo gain his lofty crown, 


Alone demand the glowing song 
Of everlasting fame : 

The same bright energies are fann'd 
By feeling’s gentler flame. 


Love, sensibility divine ! 
Are dearer to the heart ; 

And, then the deeds of glory, far 
A happier strength impart. 


One upright, sympathetic soul, 
Th’ iaglorious muse can prize, 
Above the chief whose thunders brave 
The thunder of the kies! 


And if that upright soul be thine, 
And I....th’ inglorious muse, 

This simple tribute friendship gives, 
Will Henry refuse! 
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